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Coloured Types of the British Army. 


“THE ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE” 


has made arrangements for the 
publication of a NEW SERIES of 


Coloured Pictures 


each showing an OFFICER and a PRIVATE in the full-dress 
uniform of to-day. EVERY SKETCH HAS BEEN SUB- 
MITTED TO, AND PASSED BY, THE REGIMENT 
WHICH IT ILLUSTRATES; therefore every detail is 
ABSOLUTELY CORRECT. 





The following will be published during 1915 : — 


No. 1.—ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. January 2. 
No. 2.—Ist LIFE GUARDS. February 6. 

No. 3.—2nd LIFE GUARDS. March 6. 

No. 4.—ROYAL HORSE GUARDS. April 3. 

No. 5.—Ist DRAGOON GUARDS. May 1. . 
No. 6.—2nd DRAGOON GUARDS. June 5. 

No. 7.—3rd DRAGOON GUARDS. July 3. 

No. 8.—4th DRAGOON GUARDS. August 7. 
No. 9.—5th DRAGOON GUARDS. -September 4. 
No. 10,—6th DRAGOON GUARDS. October 2. 
No. 11.—7th DRAGOON GUARDS. November 6. 
No. 12.—lst DRAGOONS, December 4. 





Subscription for the above 12 Plates, 6s. 6d. post free. 
Single copies, 63d. 
PUBLISHER : 

22, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
Price Gs. Net. 


THE RELATION OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


TO THE 


LAW OF ENGLAND 


AND OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A STUDY 
BY 


CYRIL M. PICCIOTTO. 


Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; Whewell (International 
Law) Scholar of the University, and of the Inner Tempie, Barrister-at-Law. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY 
L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D., 


Whewell Professor of International Law in the University of Cambridge. 
Wember of the Institute of International Law, etc., etc. 


LONDON : 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., LTD., 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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, WESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. 


An examination to fill up vacancies in scholarships and 


——— 





During the War 





exhibitj il id on June 23rd, 24th, 25th. 
qoutes by letter to the 


BURSAR, TLE DEANS YARD. 
ar... 


O ,AUTHORS.—Proposals for new books of Fiction, Travel, 
Maiag: Merci Wik: should be addressed to Publisher, Box 
XYZ, AQricel s House, Breams Buildings, E.C 











OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 

Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


———a —_—_————m 











YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. od. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





Officers and other Guests WEARING THE KING’S 


UNIFORM will be served AT HALF PRICE 


With Food, Wines, Cigars, etc., for personal consumption on 
the 


Premises at the 


Torino Restaurant 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Tables reserved by Phone: Gerrard 4425. 


Best French Cooking. Famous Wines. 


Excellent Table d’'Hote Luncheons at 1/6 and 2/- and Dinners 


at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
Perfect a la carte Service at Reasonable Prices. 








ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s. ; Baring Gould’s Lives of 

the Saints, 16 vols., £2 2s.; Lanciani’s Wanderings in the Roman 
Campagna, 7s. 6d.; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; 
Waite’s Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2. vols., 16s.; Arthur 
Symons’ Romantic Movement in English Poetry ; William Blake, First 
Editions, 5s. 6d. each; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., 42 10s.; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 
Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by 
Rackham, £2 2s. ; Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Walpole’s 
Letters, large paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. 
Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., 
for 6s. 6d.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge University 
Press, £3 138. 6d., for 32s. ; Willey Convergence in Evolution, 3s., 
1911; Rivoira’s Lombardic Architecture, 2 vols., 30s.; Bumpus 
Glories of Northern France, 6s. 6d.; Wickhoff’s Roman Art, 18s. ; 
The Triumphs of Petrarch, special edi., pub., £8 8s., 1906, price, 
30s.; Morton’s Theatrical Make-Up, 1909, 3s.; Worth’s History of 
Devonshire, 3s. 6d., for 1s. 6d. ; Finot Problems of the Sexes, 12s. 6d., 
for 3s. 6d. Will take any good books in exchange for above— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








BERNHARDI ANSWERS HIMSELF 


BRITAIN AS 
GERMANY’S VASSAL 


By GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 
Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER. 


“« Simply palpitates with Anglophobia.”—OBSERVER. 

‘* This amazing exposé of German aims."’—PaLL MALL 
GazETTE. 

‘* A warning to England.”—YorRKSHIRE Post. 


Paper, 28, net ; Cloth, 28. 6d. net. 





WM. DAWSON AND SONS, LTD., 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 











BOOKS. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, ETC., POST FREE. 


R. ATKINSON, 
-97, SUNDERLAND ROAD, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, arranged under 
various Counties, at specially low prices, sent free on application. 


Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 








Good Prospects for Active Agents. 





THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. | 
M. GREGORY, General Manager. | 





NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


RECRUITS’ PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


WITH DIAGRAMS IN TWO COLOURS 


A Manual for Recruits Undergoing Military 
Training 
THREEPENCE wet. Post Free qd. 











Uniform with “ Recruits’ Problems Solved.” 


For Officers, Non-Coms. and Men 


DUTIES 


F. A. M. WEBSTER 
Formerly of the 2nd (Herts) V.B. Beds. Regt. 
Late of Royal Field Artillery (T). 
Commanding Wandsworth Regt. (V.T.C.) 
Author of “ Britain in Arms,” “ From Recruit 
to Firing Line,” “ Britain’s Territorials,” and 
the ‘‘ Volunteer Training Corps Handbook.” 
Price 6d. net. By post, 7d. 





WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C, 
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Notes of the Week 


The War 

HE recapture of Przemysl and the resignation 
of Mr. Bryan are events which, in so far as 
they serve to encourage Germany’s belief that 
the day is not yet lost, have a certain connection. By 
abandoning Przemysl, when to hold it probably meant 
investment and the locking up of large numbers of 
men and quantities of material, the Grand Duke has 
proved once again how masterly is his ability to grasp 
essentials in strategy. Germany is worse off with 
Przemysl than without it. Nor is Mr. Bryan’s resig- 
nation a German triumph. It will serve only to empha- 
sise the determination of the American President and 
people to show Germany that she cannot indulge in 
indiscriminate piracy with impunity. Whilst Russia 
in the East apparently now holds the enemy, notwith- 
standing Germany’s preponderance in heavy material, 
in the South Italy is making steady progress against 
the Austrians, in the West the FKrench are continuing 
to “‘nibble’’ vigorously and are proving themselves 
masters in attack, whatever the obstacles; and in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula the Turks are suffering to an ex- 
tent which brings the fate of Constantinople appre- 
ciably nearer the point where sealing will take place. 
The operations in the Dardanelles have been of a costly 
and trying character, and Sir Ian Hamilton, with all 
his experience, says he has never seen finer or more 
gallant work. The doggedness of the Russians, the 
devotion of the Serbians, the é/an of the French, and 
the determined courage and resource of the British, 
whether from home or Australasia or Canada, aided 
now by the dash of the Italians, makes a combination 
more formidable than any Power has ever had to face. 
The spirit which dictated the stand of Belgium in 
August animates the Allies East, West and South ten 

months later. 


Indispensable Munitions 
Mr. Lloyd George’s straight talk to the workers of 








Lancashire will surely end once and for all the in- | 


tolerable restrictions which have been put upon the 
supply of munitions. He took with him the great 
lesson of Przemysl. Russia has had to fall back, not 
because she has not the men and the generals who can 
hold their own against ‘the best of the German legions, 
but because the Germans are overwhelmingly superior 
in shot and shell and equipment. If we had been as 
well supplied as the Germans, he said, they would by 
this time have been out of Flanders and back on their 
own territory. Trade unions must suspend whatever 
rules and regulations interfere with the output of muni- 
tions. Mr. Lloyd George did not mince matters. He 
is among the stoutest opponents of compulsion in mili- 
tary matters, but, if the country wishes to avoid com- 
pulsion, then the workers must justify the voluntary 
system as have the splendid fellows in the trenches. 
The very existence of the Empire is the stake in this 
mighty conflict, and, if Germany were to win, then, he 
said, ‘‘God help labour!’’ It is amazing that it 
should require the presence of a Cabinet Minister to 
drive home so simple a truth. 
Mr. Churchill, Patriot and Optimist 

In no capacity has Mr. Churchill ever acquitted him- 
self more worthily than in his speech to his constituents 
at Dundee on Saturday. There was not a jarring note, 
and, when we remember that until a fortnight ago Mr. 
Churchill held the great office which he says he is glad 
Mr. Balfour has consented to fill, we think it will be 
agreed that his speech was all that patriotism could 
desire. It was fine in its denunciation of superior 
newspaper critics, and Mr. Churchill might have re- 
minded his audience of Napoleon’s saying that four 
newspapers could do more harm than 10,000 men; it 
was fine in its call to action and its insistence that the 
new Government could only justify its existence by 
leadership. ‘‘ The nation awaits its orders.’’ Organi- 
sation and sacrifice alone can save Great Britain and 
the Empire from a foe who would think as little of 
crushing them out of existence as a gardener thinks of 
smoking out a wasps’ nest. Mr. Churchill assures us 
that things are going better than we know; we are on 
the eve of epoch-making events in the Dardanelles and 
elsewhere. His optimism is contagious, and his words 
should be studied in their fullness if every man would 
realise at once his own duty and his country’s mission 
in this world struggle. 


Future Imperial Relations 

With Mr. Bonar Law at the Colonial Office all dis- 
cussion as to the future relations of the Dominions and 
the Mother Country acquire actuality and a new mean- 
ing. We know his ideals. At the meeting of the Royal 
Colonial Institute in February Mr. Edward Salmon 
urged that the time has gone by when obstacles to 
Imperial federation should be allowed to turn states- 
manship aside: they must be surmounted. In a tenta- 
tive way Sir John McCall from the same platform on 
Tuesday night outlined his views for a beginning. He 
advocates the assembling of an Imperial Convention to 
discuss the essentials of Union rather than the sifting 
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of particular possibilities. There is a practical touch 
about the suggestion which is helpful. Let us decide 
what we want and then set about getting it. Sir John 
McCall sees no insuperable difficulty as to represen- 
tation in the Imperial Parliament on lines fair 
alike to the Mother Country and the Domi- 
nions, and as for taxation, he has at least 
one scheme worth consideration. He would ear- 
mark, for purposes of defence, all taxes on incomes 
paid by people who do not live in the country 
whence their incomes are derived. If Sir John McCall 
does not take us very far, he has the courage to tackle 
the problem, and if others capable of advancing its 
solution a stage do not follow suit, the greatest oppor- 
tunity that has ever come to Britons throughout the 
world will be missed. 

Flight Sub-Lieutenant Warneford, V.C. 

There is nothing in all history, nothing in romance, 
to compare with the feat which secured Flight Sub- 
Lieutenant Warneford his V.C. within thirty-six hours 
of its accomplishment. Single-handed in his Morane 
monoplane, six thousand feet in air, at three in the 
morning, he tackled a Zeppelin between Ghent and 
Brussels. He dropped six bombs which blew the giant 
to shreds. The force of the explosion turned the 
Morane upside down, but this resourceful young air- 
man, who only got his pilot’s certificate three months 
ago, looped the loop with expert skill, only to find that 
his petrol tanks had emptied themselves. He came 
to earth in enemy country, and there his fine feat might 
have ended. He refilled h’s tanks, rose again, and 
made his way unscathed back to the British lines. 
Daring and resource met their reward, and Flight 
Sub-Lieutenant Warneford to-day is a hero who has 
outrivalled in the upper air the submarine exploits of 
Lieutenants Holbrook and Boyle. He has done more 
than immortalise himself. He has given the Zeppelin 
raider, who has maintained a certain liveliness on the 
East Coast for the past ten days, a foretaste of the fate 
in store when the aeroplane is able to get at and over 
him. 

War Passes—Literature Endures. 

The speech of Dr. H. C. Beeching, Dean of Nor- 
wich, at the City of London School on Monday last, 
when he distributed the prizes, was an excellent critical 
estimate of the value of literature in general education. 
He defended it strongly, of course, pointing out that 
as English literature was the expression of the most 
inspiring ideas which had moulded the nation’s his- 
tory, to know it was to be better prepared to face a 
crisis such as the present. Happy reference was made 
to the Prime Minister, an ‘‘old boy’’ of the School, 
whose fine choice of words and avoidance of super- 
fluous ornament (known profanely as ‘‘purple patches’’) 
Dr. Beeching associated with the training given in 
early years. The address was full of sound common- 
sense. and its general tone had an effect much needed 
at the moment—the emphasising of the fact that while 
war is temporary, literature is an enduring salutary in- 
fluence in the life and history of a nation. 








Aftermaths—V 
PENALTIES AND REWARDS. 


ITH the guiding light of victory in sight, the 
civilised world now begins to discuss what fate 
must ultimately be meted out to the conquered. Surely 
never in the world’s history has the sentence Vae victis 
been more insistently the battle cry of justice and 
honour. We have supped full of horrors. Germany 
has scaled the heights of frightfulness and to-day she 
stands branded with an infamy too vile for words, 
While this generation lasts no honest man will know- 
ingly again touch in friendship the hand of a Teuton. 
His race for generations yet unborn has to wander in 
the wilderness of retributive dishonour. Whether it 
can ultimately ever again be received within the pale 
the future must decide. For a period beyond the 
kenning of all living men it must continue, in the 
language of the ancient seer, to tread the winepress of 
the wrath of God. The race of to-day is damned be- 
yond redemption. 

One of the immediate after-war concerns will be to 
secure an international Trade pact, to which probably 
every civilised government will be a party, creating a 
fiscal barbed wire entanglement, with the intent to 
isolate German industry. Great and Greater Britain at 
least want no more German goods, they want no Ger- 
man folk within their borders. Like human vermin this 
pernicious race has shown a genius for penetration. 
Now the pestilence must be stamped out and got rid 
of from amongst us. The world’s great spring clean- 
ing will beyond all cavil serve to hunt out and expel 
the Teuton from his ancient haunts. Let these bar- 
barian hordes consume their own smoke. We want 
none of it. 

The evil forces of Germanism have to be bled to 
death. When that end is achieved and the victorious 
Allies dictate terms of peace in Berlin, they will, 
we are firmly convinced, combine with one purpose in 
certain retributive acts. When and not before these 
acts have been performed, as a solemn sacrifice on the 
altar of Right, the world will once again breathe 
freely. First of all, the Kaiser, the German Crown 
Prince (if still living), the brutal Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria, and all the other royal and imperial ruffians 
who have ordered or sanctioned those deeds 
at which the world shudders, must be publicly 
dealt with as the common criminals they are. 
Secondly, the callous instruments in these acts of 
violence, who are proved to have carried out shameless 
atrocities, must be shot. Thirdly, the royal precincts 
of Berlin, the rat-holes in which these abominations 
have been plotted, must be isolated and burnt to the 
ground, and all Art treasures to be found in the city 
restored to their rightful owners, however remote the 
deeds of theft may have been. It goes without saying 
that Krupp’s factories will have to be blown to pieces. 
The amount of the indemnity to be exacted no man 
can measure. Until it is paid to the uttermost farthing 
the Allies’ armies of occupation will have to be 
stationed in Berlin and Vienna. It is certain that the 
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Central Powers will in the future have no money to 
spend on fleets and armies. Their fleets will have to be 
surrendered, the number of their men under arms re- 
duced to attenuation. Europe cannot afford for a 
second time to nurture a deadly beast of prey within 
its borders. 

It is evident to all that the map of Europe in the 
Near East will soon be in the melting pot. Those who 
have paid the piper will call the tune. The new State 
boundaries will be formulated by those Powers who 
have combined to crush the forces of savagery. The 
problem of the immediate future is which are the 
nations that can afford to stand aside from the 
struggle? Certain it is that the abstainers will have no 
voice in the settlement. The new States to be created 
will probably be those of Hungary and Judea. The 
secular dream of the Jewish race is at the present 
moment measurably within the range of practical poli- 
tics. Let the race purge itself of Germanism and the 
ball is at its feet. With Jerusalem as its capital, the 
ancient splendours of this marvellous people may re- 
vive. All things come to those who wait, and truly the 
Jew has waited long and patiently. The next genera- 
tion may yet see the realisation of a project which 
General Gordon had at heart. He read the forty- 
seventh chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel as sober pre- 
diction of a veritable transformation of the physical 
economy of Palestine. Briefly, the project Gordon 
foresaw was as follows. 
feet, the Dead Sea 1,292} feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 





The Sea of Galilee lies 6824 | 


Between the Mediterranean and | 


the Sea of Galilee stretches the Plain of Esdraelon—a | 


tract of land readily capable of excavation for the con- 
struction of a canal. Between the Sea of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea looms the vast, mysterious inclined plane 
of the Jordan Valley. Gordon advocated’ piercing the 
Plain of Esdraelon and, by flooding the Jordan 
Valley, creating a deep salt estranging sea, which 
should sever Judza from the wild country “beyond 
Jordan.”” He, furthermore, contemplated cutting 
through the barrier of igneous rock lying between the 
Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akabah, which gulf is a 
limb of the Red Sea. By this means, he argued, a 
great waterway, for the most part wide as a big sea 
strait, would come into existence. This would furnish 
a second route between the Mediterranean and the East, 
a route which ships could traverse at full speed and 
free of the exacting conditions of the Suez Canal. The 
real difficulty consists in piercing the rocky barrier in- 
tervening between the Dead Sea and Gulf of Akabah. 


Who will venture to dispute the possibility of this pro- | 





ject? If brought into being the new waterway woulc 
probably roughly delimit the eastern frontier of the 
State of Judza. 

Turning to the ambitions of other nations. Italy 
seeks to secure Italia Irredenta. She wants the Tren- 
tino country which would project her frontier far into 
the Austrian Tyrol. She is also clamorous for Istria, 
including Pola and Trieste, as well for the southern 
half of Albamia, including Valona. This last acquisi- 
tion would constitute the Gibraltar of the Adriatic and 
enable her to dominate that sea. 

The new Kingdom of Hungary, when demarcated, 
will assuredly dwarf what is to be left of the loosely- 
knit Austrian Empire, as it exists to-day. Russia has 
vast territorial ambitions in Europe, apart from the 
districts which, with Russian Poland, will go to make 
up the great Polish State, covered by the shield of 
Russia. A serious problem will be that of Dalmatia. 
Sha!! it fall to Italy or Russia? The Slavs will have 
it, if the settlement be on racial lines. The Car- 
pathian range will probably constitute the new frontier 
between Russia and the Kingdom of Hungary. But in 
the Bohemian country the Czechs, Moravians and 
Sloavaks will also probably claim their independence 
of the Austrian Empire. If these territories are to be 
carved out of her corpus, Austria will emerge from the 
war a broken fragment of Empire. She will richly 
deserve her fate, and no consideration of sentiment wil! 
shield her from the Nemesis awaiting her. Serbia has 
hopes of a vast extension of her borders to the north- 
west, over Croatia and Slovenia and also down to the 
Adriatic, absorbing the northern portion of Albamia. 
Bulgaria is anxious to enlarge her territory at the ex- 
pense of Serbia, by acquiring the strip of country up to 
Monastir and the border of Albania. She also wants 
to recover from Turkey the Adrianople district, secured 
to her by the recent war and subsequently lost by her 


‘own duplicity. She wishes, moreover, to gain access 


to the A°gean Sea and: the port of Kavalla, at the ex- 
pense of Greece. Rumania seeks to secure the great 
Transylvania district from Hungary, and also the 
Banat tract of country, including Temesvar, between 
her border and Serbia. Montenegro wants to extend her 
seaboard on the Adriatic and absorb the port of Cat- 
taro. Greece is desirous of acquiring Epirus and also 
the fringe of seaboard of Asia Minor as far as the 
island of Rhodes, including that and other adjacent 
islands. If she secures this strip of territory, it will 
give her the port of Smyrna. 

It will be seen from the above short statement that the 
East of Europe is now a witches’ cauldron of ambition. 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


** An old and first class office. Low rates a distinctive feature.'’—The Times. 


Chief Offices :—LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street. EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street. 


Funds Exceed £24,000,000. 
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Asia Minor has, too, to be delimited in the new settle- 
ment. The Turkish Empire has fallen, “ unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung,’’ and the fruits of that German 
struggle for a share in the inheritance of the Turk have 
already been written off by the rough liquidator—war. 
How is this vast carcase of dead empire in Asia to be 
carved up? France has a traditional interest in its 
territorial redistribution, and Northern Syria will pro- 
bably fall to her. Great Britain will aim at securing 
a belt of territory stretching from the Mediterranean 
to the Persian Gulf, including the half-built German 
railway. Persia must also ultimately fall within our 
sphere of influence, and we have already acquired by 
conquest Busra and the Euphrates country up to the 
site of ancient Babylon. When French and possibly 
Italian ambitions are secured, Russia will doubtless be 
given a free hand with the huge wreckage of Asia 
Minor. 

In Northern Europe, Denmark, if she so desires, may 
have an opportunity of recovering her provinces. At 
any rate, the Kiel Canal must be denationalised, and 
Denmark would be its appropriate custodian. The 
French eastern frontier will presumably be pushed back 
to the Rhine as far north as Rhenish Bavaria, and the 
Duchy of Luxemburg must fall to ie heritage of 
Belgium. 

The Allies who have fought side by side have thereby 
learnt many priceless lessons. The salt of the world’s 
manhood has been attracted to their armies, and in the 
hard school of desperate adventure a scorn of easy- 
going ideals has been engendered. Labour and wounds 
have moulded tens of thousands of perfect knights- 
errant of humanity, often from apparently unpromising 
raw material. 

In this connection the pro-German leanings of the 
Vatican have been a strangely disturbing factor. Had 


the attitude of the Pope been dictated less by political . 


expediency and more in accordance with elementary 
dictates of right, he would have denounced and ex- 
communicated the ruthless perpetrators of the unutter- 
able infamies inflicted on Belgium. By so doing he 
would probably have ameliorated the hapless lot of the 
sufferers. He would, at any rate, have averted a 
strain on the allegiance of many of his British fol- 
lowers. Can it be doubted that the highest interests 
of the Church of which he is the head would, moreover, 
have been enhanced ? 

Another problem is on the lips of many men just 
now. Will the war help to draw into one closely knit 
community members of the Anglican, Roman, and 
Russian Churches? It were a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, but, so long as “ faith’? makes its appeal 
to barren formula rather than to spiritual instinct, such 
unity will continue to be regarded’ as: a. remote ideal 
and counsel of perfection. A. E. CAREY. 





Messrs. McBride, Nast and Company will publish 
immediately a timely study of Napoleon by Mr. M. M. 
O’Hara, the Editor of the Dublin Weekly Freeman. 
It will be called ‘‘The Little Corporal: His Rise, De- | 
cline and’ Fall.”’ 








The Relationship of Literature 
to Life 


PINION has always been divided as to the best 
means for producing character that shall be 
admirable and at the same time individual. All agree 
that the best factor for enabling men to face life with 
success is experience, but the problem of ob 
experience in the easiest and most reliable manner 
opens up a multitude of questions. Who is likely in 
the end to make the best showing—the man thrown 


upon the world, there to learn from the hard facts 


he is brought up against, with little more behind him 
than his own store of common sense, or the man 
equipped by a wide range of reading with the wisdom 
of other men, bought by them at the same store of 
experience, and by him borrowed for his edification? 

It would seem that the latter course is the obvious 
means to the most certain end, but life contains so 
many examples of the success of the self-taught man 
that general principles go to the wall before it. 
Indeed, the majority spend so great a part of their 
lives getting rid of preconceived ideas imbibed from 
education and indiscriminate reading that they have 
little leisure in which to cultivate any defined character 
or outlook of their own. 

He was a wise man who said that in the multitude 
of counsellors there is confusion, but it is a comfort 
to many that a wiser still promulgated the unwritten 
law that the average man is unable to think for him- 
self, and that as a result books have been written for 
his learning. 

To most of us the whole of existence is a problem, 
the answer to which lies outside our unaided intelli- 
gence; youth is spent in the vain attempt to solve it, 
and maturity in deciding whose are the views we shall 
adopt among those of the wise men of all the ages. 
Eventually the decision is made to accept their opinions 
on abstract questions, but to use the individual judg- 
ment on the affairs of everyday life, which is a sphere 
in which it is found that books avail us little. Despite 
all the talk of realism of the school of naturalists of 
recent years, there is little relationship in literature to 
the actual life we lead, ard the better the writing and 
the greater the mind of the writer the more this is true 
of his work. And this is inevitable, since the whole 
secret of art is the transmutation of common things by 
the touch of genius into precious metal. The artist 
who sits down to paint or to write of any. subject we 
call ordinary lifts it at once into the realm of idealism 
and added beauty. by. the unconscieus power which is 
within him. The man who reads his book or sees his 
picture recognises this difference; he may not be able 
to analyse in what it consists, but he is conscious that 
it is not life as he perceives it. It is at once baffling 
and the secret of its charm. For in most of us, dor- 
mant and incapable of expressing itself, there exists 
this desire for the ideal, often flourishing under the 
most unpromising exteriors. Is drives men to books, 


| to search there that which they find lacking in them- 
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selves or their environment. Sometimes it is romance. 
‘It is not always the blushing girl and ingenuous youth 
who devour novels as their favourite recreation; life 
can give them romance; it is the stout housewife or the 
professor of philosophy who feels the craving for this 
stimulant. Sometimes it is beauty. There is many a 
working man, at heart a poet, who can find no outlet 
for his joy in beauty, no opiate for the passion of 
delight in sweet sound that troubles him, save in com- 
munion with the makers of word music; there are hard- 
worked mothers who attack cheerfully the weekly 
mending basket fortified by a volume of philosophy 
or the latest treatise on mechanics. 


Sometimes it is courage; there are many in the battle 
of life who would have gone under but for the inspira- 
tion they have found between the covers of a book. 
Most frequently of all, it is companionship. To the 
lonely, they who live in a crowd, but over the thresh- 
hold of whose inner life no kindly form has ever 
stepped, who find the world cold and*very hard of 
comprehension, books can afford what life has failed 
in—sympathy, friendship, and a refuge from all 
sordid things. 

To all of us it is difficult to conceive of a life devoid 
of books, of an outlook untouched by the influence of 
great minds long since silent. 

How curiously distant these perceptions are from the 
actual facts of life experience is constantly revealing 
tous. Previous to the outbreak of the war there was no 
man or woman but had some theory as to war itself, 
in the case of the present generation, actually derived 
from books. Recent wars were too remote in time and 
place to affect us other than as general impressions. 
Our understanding of the ethics of war, of its strategy, 
its methods, causes, and effects, was a mixture resultant 
from our intercourse with the classics varied by those 
stories of battle, murder, and sudden death which form 
part of the mental pabulum of every normal school- 
boy. 

We conceived of war as at once something picturesque 
and romantic, stately and heroic—an art on whose 
stage duels were carried out by valiant and heroic men, 
where our sympathy was invariably with the victors. 
It existed in our minds as a medley of Greek heroes 
and Crusaders, knights in armour and Elizabethan 
seamen, Roman triumphal processions, battlefields 
where m a day the destinies of nations were decided: 
in short, the pageantry of war and the glory of its 
heroism filled the imagination to the exclusion of 
thought as to its ethical side, the suffering involved, 
and the fate of the conquered peoples. 

Reality has taught us that war is not an art, but a 
business; a thing where cruelty is matched against 
<tuelty, and men’s lives depend not on heroism but on 
the calibre of their guns; where in the long run success 
depends not on bravery or on power of generalship 
but on the superior resources of the countries inter- 
locked in deadly struggle. In the histories which will 
be written in future days of this most terrible of wars, 








literary art may again convey stately and heroic im- 
pressions, of which future generations will read with 
kindling eyes and quickened breath, and the God of 
War will once more sit enthroned in scarlet and gold 
on the chariot of Mars; to us who are in it and of it, 
it teems with those terrible questions which only the 
philosophy of seers can reconcile with our conceptions 
of mght and justice. Once more literature is at odds 
with life, and our opinions must readjust themselves 
at the peril of all we formerly clung to with tenacity. 





The Art of Frederick Delius 


IGNS are not wanting that Delius is at last coming 
into his own. In the March number of the 
Musical Times there was a biographical sketch of him. 
That talented young pianist, Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
recently played the pianoforte concerto with success. 
Miss Mary Garden sang two of his songs at a concert 
in Queen’s Hall on April 29. And the composer was 
adequately represented at the Festival of British Music 
organised by Messrs. Mlynarski and Beecham. 

As the subject of these remarks is now fifty-two years 
of age, it cannot be said that he has been discovered 
too early. Of his personality, of his views on con- 
temporary music generally, the musical public knows 
little or nothing. While much has been written on 
Elgar, Debussy, and Puccini, the Delius literature, 30 
far as | am aware, is represented by a modest brochure 
issued in Germany. This should make us study the 
music of Delius all the more conscientiously. Born in 
an age abandoned to advertising, set amidst a society 
which too often wastes praise upon the passing faddist, 
this man has been content to wait until his works are 
taken at their proper value. He has now the satis- 
faction of seeing his patience rewarded and his gifts 
suitably acclaimed. 

Interest in Delius was not kindled by any kind of 
outward discussion. One saw his name on programmes 
now and then, but the first performances did not seem 
to create any great stir. This is not at all surprising. 
The music was, perhaps, too original, the artist was 
too personal in his methods for it to be comprehended 
immediately. There is a popular side to Elgar and 
Strauss, but in this sense there is no popular side to 
Delius. Scoffed at by those who survey music from 
the pedestal of half a century ago, he was something 
of a puzzle to many disposed to welcome modernism 
with open arms. No doubt, his music said nothing to 
them. But when one or two orchestral pieces were re- 
peated, the feeling of artistic discomfort was consider- 
ably mitigated. And, after all, the man who wrote 
“The Village Romeo and Juliet,” produced by Mr. 
Beecham in 1910, was something of a master of his 
craft. Thus it was that, almost imperceptibly, Delius 
won his place among the conspicuous composers of 
to-day. 

His output does not seem large when it is compared 
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with that of some other writers. But I do not think 
that Delius would put his name to anything which 
appeared to him to fall short of his best. I have heard 
of people who scrutinised his works, and remarked 
that it seemed as though his music lacked the in- 
evitable. Any note, they said, would have served as 
well as the one which he wrote. This is a difficult 
point to argue. In music, as in everything else, con- 
ventions die hard, and it is because in our ears there 
rings the echo of music which operates according to 
methods which are familiar to us that we find it no 
easy matter to grasp the significance of a really new 
man. The test in the case of Delius is familiarity. 
When you come to know him, you discover beauties 
which you did not detect at first. This is equally true 
of “In a Summer Garden’’ and the two tone-poems 
for small orchestra. 





There is one important fact which a study of com- | 


positions makes evident. It is that modern music is 
myriad-voiced. We are too prone to speak as though 
all contemporary activity came under one or two heads. 
Strauss, Debussy, Bantock—each of these names repre- 
sents something definite to the musician. But there are 
also Schénberg, Stravinsky, Sibelius, Elgar, Reger, 
and Delius. It is very probable that many things have 
gone to make Delius, the artist. His parentage, his 
birthplace, his sojourn in Florida and residence in 
France must have contributed to his “ make up,’’ for 
all he writes bears the traces of sensitiveness to im- 


pressions. 


This is emphatically demonstrated in his works. 
‘‘ Appalachia,’’ for example, takes us to the New 
World, and deals with it in a way very different 
from that of Dvorak. Paris has been described 
musically many a time, but Delius’s symphonic poem, 
which he calls “ The Song of a Great City,’’ is unlike 
any other work devoted to this subject—Charpentier’s 
**Louise’’ or Bruneau’s ‘‘ L’Enfant-Roi,’’ for in- 
stance. Then there are “Over the Hills and Far 
Away,” “Life’s Dance,’’ “Sea Drift,’’ “A Mass of 
Life,’’ “Brigg Fair,’? and “The Dance Rhapsody.” 
In choice of subject as well as in treatment the com- 
poser is startlingly original, and the results justify the 
methods which he employs. Those who have followed 
the course of music for the last few years must have 


recognised that the work of Delius is a valuable acqui-’ 


sition to the orchestral repertory. And our joy is the 
greater in that he came upon our horizon unheralded. 

In a recent interview Miss Mary Garden, the great 
Scottish singer, confessed that the music of Delius was 
a revelation to her. In acknowledging this, she showed 
her powers of discernment. Some of the composer’s 
most genuinely inspired pages are to be found in his 
songs. One of them, “Abendstimmung,”’ which is re- 
markable for its fine atmospheric effects, is one of the 
most beautiful songs in existence. To ponder over 
such music is a pure delight. We in England are im- 
mensely indebted to Mr. Beecham for having done so 
much to make it familiar to us. 


D. C. PARKER. 





————» 


Recent Verse 


ae was perhaps never a time when we were 

so agitated about poetry as we have been during 
the past five years. There seems to have been a 
thought-wave all over literary circles in this country, to 
the effect that poetry ought to be written; and as a 
direct result of this, almost everyone has tried to write 
it. Probably at no other period in our history has bad 
verse received so much attention, or mediocre verse 
such fulsome praise. The ear of the reading public 
has been on the alert to catch the first piping of some 
original voice, of some new great singer; and in the 
general eagerness to find someone to acclaim, the most 
indifferent performers have been hailed as maestri. It 
is, perhaps, for this reason—because, nowadays, the 
minor poet “never knows his luck,’’ and, however 
feeble he may be, has a fair chance of finding some- 
body to call him great—that not war, nor public 
anxiety, nor the approaching break-up of civilisation, 
has been ablegto limit the output of minor verse. 

A handful of volumes, taken at random from the 
bookshelf, reveals the fact that the war has not had 
much influence on the poet’s choice of subject. The 
chief exception is the late James Elroy Flecker, whose 
posthumous volume, ‘‘The Old Ships,’’ makes a wel- 
come appearance through the Poetry Bookshop. 
Flecker was deeply moved and thrilled by the out- 
break of the war, and he did not live to hear too much 
of its seamy and unromantic aspects. His new version 
of “God Save the King ”’ is full of patriotic fervour, 
but is much too “ literary ’’ to be a serious contribution 
to literature. Such “poetic’’ lines as “Rebels with 
flaming eyes ’’ and such phrases and epithets as “ eagle 
right,’’ “ dulcet-drawn,’’ and “ sweetly-meadowed ”’ are 
hardly suited for the deep-throated populace to baw. 
Alas! it must be admitted that all the weaknesses of 
Flecker’s jewelled Parnassian style are shown up 
vividly when he writes of the war. His poem, “The 
Burial in England,’’ can only be described as a 
pathetic failure, a failure which shows how completely 
its author belonged to an age which is now for ever 
past. It is safe to prophesy that no one, in the age 
which is dawning, will ever again write this kind oi 
stuff if he hope for an audience : — 


Never one drop of Lethe’s stagnant cup 

Dare dim the fountains of the Marne and Aisne 
Since still the flowers and meadow-grass unmown 
Lie broken with the imprint of those who fell, 
Briton and Gaul—but fell immortal friends 

And fell victorious and like tall trees fell. 


Almost any don of either University might write like 
this if he worked hard enough at his technique., The 
deservedly great reputation which James Flecker gained 
with “The Golden Journey to Samarkand ”’ will not 
be enhanced by the publication of these unfortunate 
exercises in a manner which was unsuited to his talents. 
What these talents were, and the extent of their limita- 
tions, are well shown in other pieces in this volume. 
The translations from Jean Moréas, Henri de Régnier, 
Paul Fort, and, in particular, Albert .Samain are 
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admirable, and display to the full his scholarly use of 
words, his highly polished technique, his feeling for 
colour. But his temperament was too cold, his style 
too chiselled, to enable him to handle “ big bow-wow ”’ 
themes with success. 

Mr. Edward Shanks, whose volume of “Songs ”’ is 
also produced by the Poetry Bookshop, has contrived 
to get a quality of singing into his verse, together with 
a certain simplicity and freshness. He concerns him- 
self chiefly with common human love rather than with 
the poetic abstractior, and manages to invest with a 
certain charm the gratification of youthful appetite. 
The idea of his first piece, “ The Great Child,’”’ is a 
trifle well worn; but in the last, “ Drilling in Russell 
Square,’’ he has written a war poem which has feeling 
and actuality, and was worth doing because it seems to 
be a personal utterance. 

Miss Anna Wickham’s volume, “ The Contemplative 
Quarry’’ (The Poetry Bookshop) has also the merit of 
being composed of personal utterances. She says just 
what she herself has to say; or, rather, she blurts it out. 
Much of it seems to be rather nonsense, but at least in 
every line one detects a living voice, a personality. 
She has not gone, as is usually the way, to other poets 
or prose writers for her inspiration; indeed, she is 
consciously and joyously “ emancipated,”’ as the follow- 
ing lines indicate : — 

A poet rediscovers all creation ; 

His instinct gives him beauty, which is sensed relation. 

It was as fit for one man’s thoughts to trot in iambs, 

as it is for me 


Who live not in the horse-age, but in the day of 

aeroplanes, to write my rhythms free. 

Swank; but the heart of the jaded reader warms at 
once. 

The volumes bearing the imprint of “The Poetry 
Bookshop ”’ are certainly far and away the most interest- 
ing of this haphazard collection. They seem to have 
“something to them,’’ even if it isn’t much; but all 
the others are unreadable. “The Forgotten Island,”’ 
by Marguerite Radclyffe-Hall (Chapman and Hall), is 
an entirely innocuous collection. Such words as 
“canst ’’ and “ ’twixt”’ figure in it constantly, and one 
would expect to meet several of the pieces reprinted in 
“ballad concert ’’ programmes, supposing one ever went 
to ballad concerts. Mr. Rex Freston’s book, “ The 
Quest of Beauty ’’ (B. H. Blackwell), has nothing what- 
ever to distinguish it from a hundred similar volumes. 
It is full of pretty little verses which scan and rhyme. 
“Songs of Simple Things,’’ by Judith Foljambe (Curtis 
and Davidson), have a certain unpretentious simplicity 
which is disarming; and they are to be sold for the 
benefit of the Sick and Wounded Fund. The late Mr. 
Dobell’s “ Sonnets and Lyrics on the War ’”’ (P. J. and 
A. E. Dobell) will be cherished more for the lovable 
character of their author than for any literary merit 
which they possess. 





” 


‘Concerning: Kit,”” a practical guide to officers’ out- 
fits, prepared by the author of the series in Land and 
Water, will, be published immediately by Messrs. 
McBride, Nast and Co. at a shilling. 
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REVIEWS 


The Scientist at Home 


Emma Darwin: A Century of Family Letters. Edited 
by her daughter, HENRIETTA LITCHFIELD. 2 vols. 
(John Murray. 21s. net.) 


T HE average man forms a mental picture of any 
world-famous scientist or philosopher derived 
chiefly from newspaper reports of his public appear- 
ances or his discoveries. He thinks of the great man as 
spending his days at his desk or in his laboratory, mute 
and preoccupied ; his evenings at the disposal of various 
learned Societies or Associations, before whose members 
he will lecture gravely, defending by an exhibition of 
accumulated knowledge his title to the letters after 
his distinguished name. As to the more genial inter- 
ludes of life, these are not, as a rule, in the picture. 
In these two volumes of family letters, covering a 
period of a hundred years, the interest centres about the 
figure of Charles Darwin, and the effect is to dispel 
any idea that a master in the arts of research need 
be gloomy, detached, or independent of the graces 
which charm the ordinary uncelebrated person. Rarely 
have we been able to piece together, letter by letter, 
as it were, so fine a character as is displayed by this 
intimate correspondence. From his marriage in 1839 to 
Emma Wedgwood—grand-daughter of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, of Etruria, Staffordshire—onward to his death in 
1882, there is one long record of happy family life, 
of devoted sons and daughters, and friends scarcely 
less devoted; of unfailing courage under sickness, un- 
flagging perseverance in study ; of delight in the success 
oi others and a beautiful modesty concerning his own 
fame. The long married life, despite all differences of 
opinion on religious matters (and these were marked), 
and in the face of the rather alarming fact that the 
wife had very little comprehension of Darwin’s inces- 
sant experiments and immense labours, was from its 
joyous beginning to its tranquil end a shining success. 
Neither feared to speak or write plainly to the other 
on any subject, and their complete understanding en- 
sured a safe footing from the first. In a letter to 
Emma Wedgwood, written a few days before the wed- 
ding, occurs this passage: 


How I do hope you may be as happy as I know I 
shall be: but it frightens me, as often as I think of 
what a family you have been one of. I was thinking 
this morning how it came that I, who am fond of 
talking and am scarcely ever out of spirits, should 
so entirely rest my notions of happiness on quietness 
and a good deal of solitude. But I believe the ex- 
planation is very simple. It is that during the five 
years of my voyage, which from the active manner in 
which they have been passed may be said to be the 
commencement of my real life, the whole of my 
pleasure was derived from what passed in my mind 
while admiring views by myself, travelling across 
the wild deserts or glorious. forests, or pacing the 
deck of the poor little Beagle at night. Excuse this 
much egotism ; I give it you because I think you will 
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humanise me, and soon teach me there is greater 

happiness than building theories and accumulating 

facts in silence and solitude. 
‘Thus did the two begin their life together, compre- 
hendingly, and the years at their home at Down, where 
they loved to be, are full of charm. We will quote a 
part of one more letter, this time thirty-two years after, 
to his daughter Henrietta (who edits the collection) on 
the occasion of her wedding tour: 

Well, it is an awful and astounding fact that you 
are married ; and I shall miss you sadly. But there is 
no help for that, and I have had my day and a happy 
life, notwithstanding my stomach; and this I owe 
almost entirely to our dear old mother, who, as you 
know well, is as good as twice refined gold. Keep 
her as an example before your eyes, and then Litchfield 
will in future years worship and not only love you, as 
I worship our dear old mother. Farewell, my dear 
Etty. I shall not look at you as a really married 
woman until you are in your own house. It is the 
furniture which does the job. Farewell. 

Your affectionate Father, 
CHARLES DaRwIN. 

The many letters from the ‘‘dear old mother,’’ to 
her children generally, are simply delightful. Emma 
Darwin was the fit mate for this indefatigable scientist ; 
her constant, tender care during his frequent ill-health 
must have preserved his life for many years, and her 
faculty for ‘‘management”’ was unrivalled. ‘‘Her most 
remarkable characteristic,’’ we are told, ‘‘was her abso- 
lute sincerity. . . . In little things and great things 
it was the same. She was incapable of playing a part 
or feigning a feeling. . . . Nothing was ever a trouble 
or a burden to her, and she never made much of diff- 
culties.’” She was a perfect nurse, and the small things 
of life—the birds, the antics of animals—gave her 
pleasure continually. At the age of eighty-eight she 
was still youthful at heart. Her picture stands before 
us in these pages as clearly drawn as that of her hus- 
band, and her letters must be read before the full, 
strong beauty of her mind is appreciated. 

We have no space to deal at length with the corre- 
spondence, earlier in date, chiefly between members of 
the Wedgwood family, which forms the first volume. 
They deal incidentally with the days when the press- 
gang was in operation, the times of Waterloo, and there 
are many interesting allusions—several to Sydney 
Smith, who was an intimate friend; and one to Ellis- 
ton, the actor, in a letter by Sarah Wedgwood, dated 
1807, which set us reading Charles Lamb’s essay on 
“‘Ellistoniana.’’ The second volume contains as many, 
referring occasionally to Carlyle, the Brontés, Tenny- 
son, Mazzim, Longfellow, and others. The Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 is mentioned, and one sentence on the 
Crimean: War shows how history repeats itself: ‘‘We 
are very busy here in Tenby in sending out clothing 
and necessaries to the Crimea and Scutari.’’ A sad in- 
terest is given to this collection by the ‘‘Postscript’’ on 
Erasmus Darwin, aged 33, a grandson of Emma and 
Charles Darwin, a young man of great promise, who 
was killed in. action on April 24 this year; this is 
written by Bernard Darwin, another grandson, and 
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both of them are mentioned, as little children, in the 
book. 

The pleasure this long series of letters, so admirably 
arranged and clearly explained, has given us is very 
great indeed. The two books form a splendid record 
of noble lives, and we have been able in this review 
merely to hint at the fascination of the slowly evolving 
characters and their various careers. 





Love Letters to a Poet 


Juliette Drouet’s Love Letters to Victor Hugo. 


(Stan- 
ley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 


IN the rich storehouse of love letters there are none 
more nearly priceless as human documents than the 
daily epistles sent by Juliette Drouet to Victor 
Hugo. We owe M. Louis Guimbaud a debt of grati- 
tude on account of their discovery and the biographical 
notes which made them intelligible, and Lady Theo- 
dora Davidson’s translation is unexceptionable in 
literary quality and taste. Lytton made Kenelm 
Chillingly declare that love was a disturbance of the 
mental equilibrium; we shall hardly go far wrong if 
we say that even to that universal rule there is the ex- 
ception, and with all their poignancy and their beauty, 
their doubts and their perfect confidence, here is that 
exception. Romance knows nothing finer; and there 
is only just enough of human uncertainty and trial to 
throw into sharpest relief this idyll of the perfect love 
of a great man and a finely appreciative woman. 
Wholly human were these two; yet for the sake of each 
other they renounced the world and lived the simple 
life, consummating away from the haunts of men the 
“marriage of escaped birds.’”” No more remarkable 
story of sustained love has ever been given to the 
world, and Juliette is as earnest in her declaration of 
love at the end of long years as in the first hours of 
their relationship. It is less than truth to say that the 
most resourceful novelist has never given to the world 
so absorbing a study of a woman to whom love is the 
beginning and the end of all things. Her self- 
abnegation indeed had in it something of the ancient 
mysticism, and when Victor Hugo, strangely in the 
poet and dramatist, suggested that love should be calm 
and placid, she urged that such love could not abide 
for all time: “A fire that no longer blazes is quickly 
smothered in ashes. Only a love that scorches and 
dazzles is worthy of the name. Mine is like that.” 
This woman, who gave herself, body, soul, and brain, 
to Victor Hugo, whom he cherished with such com- 
pleteness of regard that at one time he would not 
allow her to walk abroad except under his protection, 
was already a mother wh’ “he first met her, and the 
life of the favoured Pari: in actress had led her into 
debts which were a source of trouble and for a brief 
moment brought about their separation. She left him 
to find a home with her sister near Brest, and she bade 
him farewell on August 2, 1834. She wrote to him at 
midnight :— 


Farewell for ever. 


You have decreed it thus. 
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Farewell, then, and may you be as happy and admired 
as I shall be hapless and forlorn. Farewell! The 
word comprises my whole life and joy and happiness. 


> 


But “ for ever’’ was impossible to either. They are 
soon reunited, and she becomes the constant com- 

ion, the most sympathetic devotee man of genius 
ever had. She was the first to taste the sweets of his 
brain, and her sole anxiety was that others might not 
see in his work all that she saw. We cannot resist 
giving three letters written immediately before and 
immediately after the production of ‘‘Marion ’’ :— 


Wednesday, 7.30 p.m., March 7, 1838. 
My Dar.inc,—I see you very seldom, but it is not 
your fault, I know. I look constantly into my heart, 
whence you are never absent, and there I see you 
growing daily nobler, greater, and dearer. So to- 
morrow is the great day! Ardently as | desired its 
advent, I now dread it more than I can say. How- 
ever, up till now I have always been very frightened, 
and nothing has happened, so I hope it may be the 
same this time. Besides, how could the disapproval 
of a few miserable wretches and idiots affect the 
magnificent verses of ‘‘Marion’’? It will only prompt 
the, sincere and intelligent portion of the audience to 
do you instant and brilliant justice. I am no longer 
afraid. I am as brave and strong as love itself. Put 
me where you like—I do not care—all places are 
equally good to applaud from, just as all moments 

are suitable for adoring you. Good-bye, my love. 


JULIETTE. 


Thursday, 12.45 p.m., March 8, 1838. 

Good morning, blessed one. I am quite upset. If 
your success to-night is in proportion to my fright, 
you will have the most magnificent triumph of your 
life. I hardly know what I am doing; I am shaking 
like a leaf, I cannot grasp my pen. I must try to pull 
myself together for this evening. It is absurd of me 
to be such a little craven; besides, what harm can a 
cabal do you? None! _ It can only enhance your 
greatness, if such a thing be possible; so, I am 
ashamed of my cowardice. I am horribly stupid to 
dread a thing which certainly will not happen, and if 
it did, would not injure you. Now that is enough! I 
will not fear again, and I will admire and applaud my 
“‘Marion’’ in the very face of the cabal. I will give 
them .a.hot time to-night! Bravo! bravo!! bravo!!! 
I feel.as if I were there already, and the happiest of 
‘women. 

My little darling man, are you not soon coming to 
me? I do so long for you. I feel as if you had been 
very cold to me lately. In the old days, a first per- 
formanee did not prevent your coming to make love 
to me. Heavens, what torture it is to have to doubt 
you at?a moment when I am so desperately in need 
of. you:!) I love you ! JULIETTE. 


Friday, 1.45 p.m., March g, 1838. 

Yow:are adorable, my great Victor. I wish I could 
express myself as earn as I feel, but that is im- 
possible ; I am tongue-ty), So the great performance 
is over! What a fool I was to be frightened, and 
how rightly. I placed my confidence in that great 
noodle the public, which is so slow and so hard to 
worle up, but when once started, boils over so satis- 
factorily. © What a magnificent success, and how 
thoroughly justified! What a beautiful piece, what 
lovely verses! and the fascinating poet! Everything 
was understood, applauded, admired. It was delight- 








ful. My soul was raised heavenward with the Play. 


I must be there again to-morrow, and every night. 
Surely | have the right! 
I love you, my Toto,,I adore you with all the 
strength of my soul. I wish I could go out—it is such 
a fine day. 1 kiss your beloved hands. 
JULIETTE. 
If Juliette Drouet worshipped she at least performed 
her devotions at a worthy shrine, and there was some- 
thing in her ‘‘Hugolatry,’’ as M. Guimbaud calls it, 
which places their relations high above the merely 
carnal. 





A Cheerful Budget 


The Kiss, and Other Stories. By ANTON TCHEKOFF. 
(Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 


WITH the best wishes in the world towards our Rus- 
sian allies, and the most friendly feeling for all 
their enterprises, we must express the desire that their 
literary artists could manage to strike a more cheerful 
note occasionally. Admitting that in the past the 
Russian people have been oppressed, that invasion 
and famine have left terrible memories, inefface- 
able scars on the country, yet there is humour in most 
troubles if it be sought for and if the right temperament 
undertakes the seeking. These comments have been in- 
spired by a reading of the volume by Anton 
Tchekoff entitled ‘‘The Kiss.’’ It consists of fifteen 
short stories or sketches, and they run as follows, in 
their order: A pleasant story of an officer’s visionary 
passion; a tale of misplaced love; a trial for murder; 
a mass for the dead; a sketch of a boy suffering from 
a diseased arm, who runs away from hospital; a fan- 
tasy of a mournful reed-player of morbid tendencies ; a 
story of adultery and death; another murder trial; a 
note on a starving child; two women discussing the 
possibility of killing their husbands; a man driving his 
sick wife to hospital, discovers that on the way his 
burden has become a corpse, and himself dies, frozen; 
a story of hate; a fairly pleasant interlude of a wealthy 
princess and her unscrupulous actions; and a tale of 
peasant poverty and misery. One we have omitted, con- 
cerning a careless spendthrift and ‘‘sponger’’ who as 
a matter of course makes love in the wrong quarter. 
Taken at one sitting, the effect of the whole bunch is 
simply suicidal—one turns in desperation to some 
healthy English classic, be it ‘‘Pickwick’’ or ‘‘Pen- 
dennis,’’ for relief from the overwhelming depression. 
The art of the writer is not disputed ; the very effect 
produced on the reader is sufficient testimony to his 
power. The language is simple, expressive, clear to 
perfection, and there are passages of description, all too 
brief, which reveal the Russian landscapes, the lowly 
cottages, the interiors of the poor hovel-homes, in a 
most vivid manner. But, in spite of the acknowledged 
skill and sincerity of these exponents of another litera- 
ture, there is an e about these stories and 
studies of the sad side of life which can never appeal 
tq the Englishman beyond a certain point—which can, 
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in fact, repel him. Too united has been the chorus 


of praise; it is fairly certain that many reviewers have | 


| 


taken their cue from the popular turn for Russian art | 
and gone: into hypocritical ecstasies over these morbid | 


tales, with no critical restraint. Some few of them we 


can read with pleasure ; some, no doubt, are in their way | 


little triumphs. But it is necessary to point out that 
there is nothing in them to warrant the indiscriminate 
admiration which has been unleashed, and that there 
are a dozen authors in England at the present moment 
whose gifts are as great, and whose work is better worth 
examination. It is well to study a foreign literature, to 
translate it and to discover wherein its greatness lies; 
but it is not well to sink the critical faculty and to 
proclaim every Russian writer a ‘‘master,’’ and every 
Russian short story a ‘‘masterpiece.’’ 





The American Touch 


Mothers and Children. By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER. 
(Constable and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 


IT is an extraordinary thing that many people, sud- 
denly awakening to certain facts themselves, inevitably 
draw the conclusion that others have also shared their 
apathy, and that it rests with them—the pioneers of 
“‘movements,’’ as they usually style themselves—to 
instruct and dictate to the unfortunate, backward sec- 
tion of the community. Smilingly and with a good 
grace it will listen to what the newcomer has to 
say, and patiently await the next ‘‘reformer,’’ on whom 
the same attention, the same kindly consideration is 
bestowed. Mrs. Fisher hails from America, and is 
imbued with all the democratic principles and ideals— 
if such they can be called—of which that land is 
capable. She is greatly afraid lest children of this 
generation be brought up in accordance with traditions 
of the past; and, naturally, in this connection the aris- 
tocratic families of England come in for their fair 
share of criticism. It is not until a little later in life 
that American girls realise that the scions of some 
of Bnitain’s old families have not been brought up so 
badly after all. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the author 
has any particular strange, new theories with regard to 
the bringing up of children. Analysed, many might 
actually be called old-fashioned, as much as Mrs. 
Fisher, as a true American, must dislike the word. 
But sympathy with and an understanding of a child 
are no new factors where a mother is concerned, and 
the majority of examples quoted, where the parent is 
harsh, unjust or will not take the trouble to understand 
the small matters which mean so much in the little 
ones’ lives, are exceptions, and it is doubtful whether 
any system, old or new, will ever succeed in altering 
the outlook of the few selfish persons who do not 
bring all the happiness they might into the lives of 
little children. 

In some of her passages Mrs. Fisher seems almost 
to lose sight of the fact that she is treating of small 
children when she launches into lengthy treatises with 
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regard to the child’s ability to judge for itself ip 
matters far beyond its capacity, while the accuracy of 
the following passage must be questioned very strongly. 
English literature is so full of pictures of the tragic 
remoteness and oftentimes animosity between father 
and son, and mother and daughter, that American 
readers feel like asking if there are no English parents 
who are intimate friends and boon companions of their 
girls and boys? 

English life, at any rate, can give many excellent 
examples of the close intimacy existing between parents 
and children. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that 
deep affection, with a certain amount of reverence, is 
the feeling that exists for many a father or mother in 
the hearts of their children all the days of their life. 
The suggestion that there are ‘‘many families of grown- 
up children . . . . where the never-solved question is, 
“What shall we do with mother to make her happy?’” 
does not hold good in the country which hesitates to 
throw off old traditions, well-tried methods before she 
is certain that they are to be replaced by something 
more enduring, more calculated to bring lasting happi- 
ness to the individual. It is possible to say of the book 
as a whole that, like many estimable people who fail 
exactly to accomplish the task they set out to do, it 
means well, and that if no particularly new thought or 
fresh idea is evolved, the writer is evidently very much 
in earnest and has a great desire for all children to 
have as enjoyable a time as possible; so it behoves the 
reader to be gentle and to accept in a gracious spirit old 
maxims in new phrases, together with some controver- 
sial passages such as the ones quoted above. 


| A a a RR ST 








Fiction 

6 HE Blue Horizon,’’ by H. de Vere Stacpoole 

(Hutchinson and Co., 6s.), consists of thirteen 
short stories, with blue water and blue skies for setting. 
The Florida coast, and that of Southern California, 
where such conditions prevail, are the holiday haunts 
of wealthy Americans from New York, New Orleans, 
Chicago, and other centres of hustling finance, whither 
they go for a spell of battle with the big game of the 
deep by way of relaxation from their strenuous money- 
making existence. The author is so lavish in his de- 
scription of these tropic climes, however, that the sur 
feited reader welcomes with a feeling of relief the sea- 
fog that so influences the lives of the lovers in the 
third story, “ The Derelict.’’ . Love, it almost goes 
without saying, plays the principal part in: the collec- 
tion, but sport also has a large share, and the fishing 
for giant tarpon and sea-bats is admirably told. 
especially the latter in “ The Great Ray.’’ One story, 


“ The Buccaneers,’’ may remind readers of the famous 
Captain Kettle, though Captain Blood, “an Irishman 
of the black-haired, grey-eyed type from the West 
Coast—a relic of the wreck of the Spanish Armada,” 
resembles him only in a kindred dare-devilment ; while 
“High Tide’’ recalls an incident in Victor Hugo’+ 
“ Travailleurs de la Mer.’’ ‘In this instance the marin 
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monster is the great squid. “Far more terrible-looking 
than the octopus, this creature of the barrel-shaped 
order of decapods, possessimg ten arms, two of over 
thirty feet in length, eight quite short in proportion, 
with a body weighing over a ton, with two beaks and 
a tongue armed with teeth, moved, for all its weight, 
lightly as a crawling cat.’? This was something far 
worse than a Zeppelin for a lonely man to encounter at 
dead of night—the fate that befell a young American 
on a reef off Florida. Such a horror as this, however, 
serves but to accentuate the sempiternal blue of the 
majority of Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s stories, which are 
so vividly told that the reader becomes almost a par- 
ticipant in them. 

Utter disregard of the moral law is apparently the 
raison a’ étre of the title of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s 
latest novel, ‘“The Pagans’’ (Hutchinson and Co., 6s.). 
It introduces the reader to a class of people very dif- 
ferent from that which the title seems to imply. For 
the authors are not dealing with those mighty pagans 
who are responsible for so much of the arts and the 
history of the past, but with present-day degenerates 
who acknowledge no law but their own gratification 
as the whim of the moment directs it. We do not know 
if all the characters are intended for pagans, as some 
are extraordinarily good and others unutterably bad, 
though all seem imbued with the same instinct—that of 
self—and not a few of the pagans of yore could rise 
superior to that. But, after all, ‘‘what’s in a name?”’ 
for ‘““The Pagans’’ provides a fascinating courtesan 
with a heart as black as sin and two beautiful, pure- 
souled girls, who in turn encounter a couple of sus- 
ceptible sons of nature, to the accompaniment of per- 
jury, blackmailing, unnatural death, and _ other 
iniquities, for those who like their fiction highly spiced. 
And so, ‘‘by apt collaboration’s artful aid,’’ to mis- 
quote the poet, the authors have produced a sensational 
story that might even have made the Fat Boy’s flesh 
creep. Such a character as the bewitching she-devil 
Tressider Sackwood should not be missed, if only for 
the diverse thrills she causes. 


Opening with a Sweeny Tod incident as presented on 
the boards of Old Sadler’s Wells—a murder, and a 
burning fiery furnace for the disposal of the body—‘‘A 
Man from the Past,’’ by Stanley Portat Hyatt (T. 
Werner Laurie, 6s.), concludes in true transpontine 
melodramatic fashion, so far as two of the villains are 
concerned, with a struggle in the dark in which bowie- 
knives play the part of avenging Nemesis. There is first 
a “‘hideous gurgle,’’ indicating a cut throat, and then a 
“bubbling of blood’’ from a man’s lungs, and Ugly 
Bill, host of the ‘‘Black Dog,’’ and the Red Man, 
Herbert Jakes, the ‘‘Man from the Past,’’ have settled 
their long reckoning with outraged justice. But the 
reader who happens upon these two gory episodes, after 
a glance at the opening pages and a hurried dip into 
those at the end, must not rashly form the conclusion 
that this is altogether a ‘‘blood and thunder”’ story. 
On the contrary, it displays considerable power in quite 
other directions. A brace of lovers, over whom hangs 





/ 





the shadow of the initial crime, come into their golden 
kingdom at the end; but the most effective part is the 
description of Danechester, a manufacturing town in 
the Midlands, with its mixed population of idle rich 
and strenuous toilers in the engineering works of Bar- 
tram and Robley. The author has instilled real life 
into his diverse personages, who comprise all sorts and 
conditions of men and women; and in this he shows 
versatility, together with a keen psychological insight. 
He is no apostle of eugenics and the heredity bug- 
bear, for Arthur Robley, ‘‘The Limit,’’ autocrat of 
the works, is as dissimilar to his guilty father—‘‘a 
callous murderer who attempted to shift the blame on to 
others, while endeavouring to appropriate the spoils’’ 
-_—as.well could be. Mr. Hyatt has written a powerful 
story. 








Shorter Notices 
Fifty Good Sonnets 
Mr. Archibald T. Strong’s ‘‘Sonnets of the Empire’’ 
(Macmillan, 3s. net) should be read by those who feel 
that poetry is not altogether to be banished from the 
present difficult times. They are not mere exercises in 
the sonnet-form—they have a well-conceived scheme of 
development, and though most of them were written 
before the war, the general plan of tracing ‘‘the spiri- 
tual growth of the British Empire through the lives 
of the men who have made it” is not spoiled by the 
inclusion of some more recent work. There are two 
fine sonnets on ‘‘Oxford,’’ and, remembering that Mr. 
Strong is a noted Australian writer and journalist, 
the sestet has an especial significance : 
Here in the South under an iron sky 
The red wind flames o’er barren hills and sere, 
Yet swift the muffled oars of memory ply 
The restless passage of the years, and lo! 
Once more across the golden flats appear 
The dreaming spires, lit with the sunset’s glow. 
Others, addressed to national heroes, are more stirring, 
and those directly inspired by the events of last autumn 
are dignified and worthy of the author. We have 
before noticed Mr. Strong’s capable work, and it is a 
pleasure to find that he never lowers its value by care- 
lessness or by rhyming for rhyming’s sake. 
d. M. Synge and his Work 
The latest volume from the Cuala Press, of Dun- 
drum, Dublin, is an appreciation of John M. Synge, 
comprising “A Few Personal Recollections, with Bio- 
graphical Notes,’”’ by John Masefield (7s. 6d. net). So 


slight is our knowledge of the young Irish dramatist 


and poet that these notes of a brief friendship are 
welcome and valuable. Synge in some ways was de- 
cidedly “ queer ’’; he disliked England, and found no 
charm in Devon; incidentally Mr. Masefield rouses our 
indignation—and betrays his own lack of knowledge— 
by labelling Devonshire as “a place where elderly 
ladies invite retired naval officers to tea. England lies 
farther to the north.’’ This is not brilliant, nor has it 
the excuse of being true or witty; but it is the only 
flaw in an interesting little book. The work is beauti- 
fully printed and a fine example of production in its 
general appearance. In November a new volume by 
W. B. Yeats will be issued from the Cuala Press, en- 
titled “ Reveries over Childhood and Youth,’’ at the 
price of 10s. 6d. 
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The Theatre 


“The Angel in the House” 


Saget cigs hot fire is the only proper stuff of 

which plays should be made for our entertain- 
ment in these awful days. Mr. Eden Phillpotts and 
Mr. Macdonald Hastings had fully grasped this fact 
when they wrote the incorrectly described comedy in 
which Mr. H. B. Irving shines newly forth at the 
Savoy. Caprice rules the plot and humorous imagina- 
tion suggests the characters. 
wayward kind the authors need for their purpose, every 
action is a bizarrerie, every word part of an amusing 
fantasy. One accepts with delight Mr. Holman Clark’s 
queer old Sir Rupert Bindloss, who welcomes and pets 
the middle-aged Hyacinth Petavel because of long 
past memories. Hyacinth, as acted by Mr. Irving, 
would require a page to describe. He is futurist, 
eugenist; posé, self-satisfied, an incompetent muddler 


Everybody is just of the | 








of other people’s plans, an egoist who insists that he | 


is an altruist, and in some strange way—due, no doubt, 


to the cleverness of the actor and the authors—he is | 
always a charming and compelling personage—even in | 


his most farcical moments. 


And fantasy should have | 


plenty of farce in it, just as comedy is instinct with | 
tragedy, and every quality of life and death is | 


shadowed and tinted by its opposite. With this idea 


in view, or perhaps for the good motive of our amuse- | 
ment alone, Mr. Phillpotts and Mr. Hastings have set | 


themselves to work to evolve a capital entertainment. 
With the aid of Lady Tree as Lady Sarel, a creature 
of fancy boldly and brilliantly played so that every 
situation, every phrase, even the slightest, went at con- 
siderably above the market price; with the accomplished 
Mr. Clark making the incredible possible as the would- 
be father of Hyacinth; with the ready help of two 
beautiful ladies, Miss Vera Coburn and Miss Mary 
Glynne, as his young daughters, and with all the other 
clever people, the peculiar wit of Mr. Hastings—for, 
perhaps unfairly, we seem to find his brain at work in 


much of the dialogue and freshness of the situations— | 


may be said to have had no such opportunity of en- 
chanting an audience since those first bold days when 
““The New Sin’’ delighted the esoteric rather than the 
people who pay. 

There is only one alteration that one would like to 
make in this delicious and highly seriously presented 
farce. ‘‘The Angel in the House’’ should have been 
called ‘‘Hyacinth,”’ 
ment of that part, as well as the obvious intention of 
the authors, makes the hero the play and the play the 
hero. Just how he comes from Italy to an English 
country-house and, with infinite vanity, changes every 
possible tradition, and is eventually baffled but not 
exactly conquered by the laughter and cunning of his 
victims, must be seen and enjoyed. In print the plot 


for Mr. Irving’s skilful manage- | 





and dialogue lose their magic, thus showing, if it were | 
needed, that Mr. Phillpotts and Mr. Hastings have 


TS 


been successful even beyond our hopes in composing a 
fantasy for the stage which, without overwhelm 
satire or too gorgeous a show of wit, will long hold the 
attention of audiences in the most difficult season that 
our theatre has ever known. EGAN MEw. 





The City 


ARTLY no doubt in consequence of the tropical 
P weather, partly as the result of war conditions, 
business in the City has been at the lowest ebb, 
Interest seems chiefly to have been aroused by the appear- 
ance of New South Wales, for the second time within 
three or four months, with proposals for a new loan. 
She now offers £5,000,000 44 per cent. bonds at gg}. 
It is true this does not represent an addition to her debt: 
the money is wanted to pay off existing obligations. But. 
the effect on a market inclined to depression, was pretty 
much as though New South Wales were asking for a 
further £ 5,000,000. Underwriters have been badly left 
by retent issues, notwithstanding the money awaiting pro- 
fitable investment. On the Stock Exchange there has 
been no marked feature unless it be some buying of 
Home Rails by those who see in present prices an op- 
portunity for getting in on the eve of a rise. A certain 
amount of buying has continued of Japanese securities, 
and both Argentine Bonds and Rails are firmer. Oil 
shares have been rather better on vague rumours, but 
Rubbers have refused to respond to the conditions in 
the raw commodity market, which, if maintained, fore- 
shadow fine dividends for 1915. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CONSERVATISM AND ENGLISH SPELLING. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—Your contributor in his article ‘‘Con- 
servatism and English Spelling’’ draws attention to what 
has been well called ‘‘a national misfortune.’’ Our system 
of spelling and counting seriously handicaps Britain in 
international competition. Educational inefficiency means 
commercial inefficiency. A tutor in the largest Civil 
Service preparation college in Britain told me that his 
pupils devoted one hour in every three to the study of spell- 
ing. That such drudgery is not purely gratuitous is proved 
by the fact that the three subjects in which most students 
lose marks in Civil Service examinations are spelling, 
handwriting and manuscript copy (the last a kind of spell- 
ing test). 

It may be that we shall gradually wake up to the realisa- 
tion of this burden we tie on our backs. Mr. Arthur 
Samuel, a commercial magnate who has an imperial width 
of outlook, told a large meeting of business men the other 
day that he believed that in pushing our trade abroad and 
in the Colonies, the adoption of a decimal or duo-decimal 
system would be an immense advantage to us. As 4 
business man he never ceased to urge the necessity for a 
re-arrangement of our British system of weights and 
measures. The same advantage in an even greater degree 
could be claimed for the re-arrangement of our spelling. 
Yours, etc., J. Montacv. 

24, Mountfield Road, Ealing, W. 

May 29, 1915. 
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Being Well Dressed 
is not so much a matter of 
Income as of Information 


VOGUE. 


ONE SHILLING eee FORTNIGHTLY 


4 The great French couturiers, unmindful of the war that rocks the 
world around them, have been holding their regular Spring openings. 
All through the season Vocue’s splendid staff of Paris correspondents 
are gathering for your benefit everything authoritative and new. 


@ With the great European fashion journals cut off, with all ordinary 
sources of fashion news interrupted, Vocue has become more clearly 
than ever before the absolute authority on what is to be worn by the 
well-dressed woman. 


q And remember that Vocue comes not once a month, like the ordinary 
magazine, but twice each month, bringing thereby not only the very latest 
fashion news, but twice as much of it. 


@ Never has Vocue’s unique value been so universally recognised as in 
the past months of uncertainty. 


Order of your Bookseller or Newsagent or direct from 


WM. DAWSON & SONS LTD. 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


PULL 
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NOW READY Demy 8vo, 7/6 net 





A New and Important Work on Russia. 


AN INTERPRETATION 


of the RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
By LEO WIENER 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


SIR D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, 


K.C.LE., K.C.V.O., 
Author of “‘ Russia,” etc. 





READY IMMEDIATELY Crown 8vo, 2/6 net 


The LITTLE CORPORAL 


HIS RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL 


By M. M. OHARA 
CHAPTERS IN NAPOLEONIC HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE 
A Study of Peculiar Topical Interest. 


FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE: 
Peculiarly apposite would seem to be an account of Napoleon’s career at a 
time of world crisis provoked by Prussian Militarism, the developments of 
which have been traced by some authorities to Count von Wartenburg’s 
‘* History of Napoleon as a General.” 


CHOOSING KIT 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO OFFICERS’ OUTFITS 


By CHARLES VIVIAN 


Author of ‘‘ Choosing Kit” in LAND AND WATER 














This volume will save an officer both time and expense. 
It is written by ofe who has had to choose kit for himself, and knows what is 
wanted, and where to get it. 


Price 1/- net, Post free, 1/2 





NOW READY Crown 8vo, 6/- 


THORNEY 


A TALE OF A TROPICAL ISLAND AND TWO 
ISOLATED PEOPLE 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 


Of all Booksellers, ov divect from the Publishers. 








LONDON: 


McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY LTD. 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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